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‘SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 





vz Emperor NAPOLEON. We 

ately led to believe, by the Morning | 
vnicle, that this interesting personage 

quitted the place of his retirement, and | 
J janded on the adjacent Continent, 
h the concurrence of the agents of the 
ies. ‘This Statement was given on 
authority of a gentleman, who, it was , 
i, had arrived here from the Mediter- 
ean, and who was off the island of Elba, 
re, it was also said, he received his in- 
ration, on the 5th of July.—If this oc- 
ence had been true, it certainly would 
e been of vast and incalculable im- 
tance, in the present unsettled state of 
Bropean affairs. It seems, however, from 
long period which has elapsed since 
pretended departure of Bonaparte 
1 Elba, without any accounts of this 
ning from other quarters, to have been 
gether incorrect. It appears, besides 
‘be unfounded, from two oficial artiole: 
ch appeared, first in the Vienna Court 
vette, and afterwards inthe Paris Pa- 
8, the one dated the 19th and the other 
July; in both which Napoleon is said 
ave been then at Elba, enjoying good 
it, and engaged in. active pursuits, 
var to those .which occupied a great 
ion of his time when he wielded the 
tres of France and Italy.— Whatever 
| be the ulterior views of the Emperor 
nels, in thus so anxiously giving publi- 
to ‘any circumstance, haying a ten- 
ty to keep alive the recollection of a 
, Whose memory all the ancient royal 
nutes in Europe have every reason to 
h consigned. to oblivion ; it would be 
Wiffeult task in any one to attempt 
evelope. But it would be still more 
reult to account for the Paris Papers 
lily devoting their columns, as. the 
€ done in this instance, to a detail 
‘cumstances respecting Napoleon, not 
calculated to keep the remembrance 
im alive in the minds of the people of 
Iie but also to reeal to their recollec- 
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glory he conquered for France; and, above 
all, the incalculabie advantages which he 
procured for his country, by the establish- 
ment of that admirable Code of “Laws 
which-now exists there, and which secures 
to the people, what they never enjoyed be- 
fore, an equal distribution of Justice. Had 
the Emperor Napoleon paid the debt of 
Nature; had he even ceased to occupy 
himself with affairs of State, and sought 
refuge, like I’rancis 1, from the turmoils 
of life in the recesses of a cloister, his 
name might then have been noticed even in 
Court Gazettes, without exciting any par- 
ticular interest ; and his splendid achieve- 
ments might have been recounted, as if 
they had been the deeds of some warrior 
of a former age. They would have given 
Lirth to no other feeling than that which 
arises in the mind, when it recurs to the 
exploits of a Casar or a Pompey, of a 
Charlemagne or a Marlborough.-—But 
when the existence of the man, who was 
so lately considered the Disturber of the 
World, the Destroyer of Nations, and the 
Subverter of Thrones; who, within these 
few years, was in possession of the capitals 
of the greatest sovereigns in Europe, and 
there dictated treaties upon his own terms; 
when not only the name of such a man, 
but the most favourable circumstances con- 
nected with his present pursuits are con- 
sidered topics deserving of particular 
and reiterated attention, in the Gazette 
of a monarch who, no less than four 
times, was indebted to the Conqueror 
for his political existence” as an Em- 
peror. When, I say, so marked an at- 
tention a$ this should still be paid to Na- 
poleon, by those who have had so much 
cause to wish his name consigned to obli- 
vion, it is very plain, that those sovereigns 
who act thus, do not view this sérprising™ 


man in the re ae light which the .. 


newspaper press of this country would have 
it to be believed. It is clear, that they eithep 
still dread his influence on the Contine 

and wish to maintain a good understand, 
ing with him; or that they calculate gn 
availing theapcleny, no yery distant 
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period, of his extraordinary talents, to en- 
able them to accomplish some of their fa- 
vourite schemes of aggrandizement.— 
Whichever of these views are to be taken, 
it is unquestionable, that the Emperor of 
Austria has, of late, been uncommonly anxi- 
ous to bring Napoleon’s name upon the car- 
pet, and the Paris Papers have been equally 
prompt in re-publishing the articles in 
which it appeared. The following are 
taken from the latter: “© VIENNA, 
“ JuLy 19.—(From the Court Gazette.) 
* All the acts which emanate from Napo- 
“Jeon in his island, are drawn up in the 
‘ name of his Majesty Napoleon, Sovereign 
** Lord of the Island of Elba, signed by 
* him, and countersigned by Gen. Drouet. 
“ This General, who looked on himself as 
a man disgraced, offered himself volunta- 
rily to the Ex-Emperor, after his abdica- 
tion, to remain with him during his life. 
The Emperor has built at Porto Ferrajo 
an hospital and an aqueduct, and has 
“ planted public walks, and ts occupied in 
“ drawing up a Constitution for his sub- 
jects; he has announced to them, that tt 
is his intention to promote amongst them 
a taste for the arts and sciences. His 
guard is composed of 1500 men, all 
French soldiers, who have followed him 
of thetr own accord. He ts all day on 
horseback, and passes a part of the night 
at work in his closet. It is supposed 
that he is writing a history of his life, 
and that he will leave to posterity confes- 
sions, in which he will develope his con- 
duct and his views, without dissembling 
his faults. If he does not succeed jn 
* justifying himself, he will at least relieve 
* his conscience from the enormous weight 
which must press on it, and his memoirs 
may mitigate the sentence which will be 
passed on him by posterity.”— 
Vienna, Auc. 1.—Our Gazette of the 
28th of July contains the following ar- 
ticle :- According to accounts from the 
island of Elba, the Emperor Napoleon 
continues to cnjoy good health, and to ex- 
hibit every stern of content. He resides 
at Porto Ferrajo, in.a small house, ti! 
the palace which he is building outside 
the town shall be fietshed. A’ ercat 
number of strangers, and particularly of 
English, put iato the island, and come to 
see the Emperor. He coatinues to lead 
- “avery active life, ‘employed alternately 
“ tin hts Cabinet, or inspecting the difftrent 
“ public works which he kax ordered to be 
| pb erected. Hs expends considerable sunzs 
er ae) fe 
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“on these works, and has invited the ty 
“ celebrated artists from different pars, 
“ Ttaly for the execution of them.” 4, 
the information contained in these two py: 
graphs, I observe, the Z2mes writer rema: 
that, “ it is rather séagular we shy, 
bear of Bonaparte at Elba by the wy J 
Vienna and Paris, or that any pyij 
mention should be made of th7s person 
his relations.” This virtwous Edit ; 
lately speaking of the amiable desire g 
pressed by the Empress Maria Louis; 
visit her husband, who, he admitted, \y 
evineed “ a strong sympathy in his fu 
axetually counselled her father to preva 
by force, the intended journey. Aly 
giving such proofs of his maliguity, ¢ 
his enmity, and of his hostility to the gra 
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fication of all those feelings: which ennoi But 

the character of man; after recollecting! Thee 
recommendation of the cwdgel and the ha resp 
to Napoleon himself; and after tind we 
him, on so many occasions, denominat > rapti 
the entire family of Napoleon “a race sake d 
thieves, sharpers, and vagabonds,” by th 
need not be surprised at any viperci neigl 
that may now come from the pen oi: ness, 
servile a wretch. It 1s remarkable, be aa ae 
ever, that the language now used in { and 

Journal respecting the Emperor Napol efeci 
is somewhat more considerate than it w and)! 
to be. Whether the writer has exhaust aah 
his Billingsgate artillery, or that he is’ vere 
come tired of using scurrility in place mre 
argument, dees not appear: any way® mous 
terial; but, it is plain, that, since! (vous 
Emperor Francis thought it good polic'' may 
recognise Napoleon in the bighly ! nome 
nourable manner he has lately done, Vien 
corrupt press, which formerly teemed ¥! pape 
all sorts of abuse against him, has 5” Whic 
what relaxed,and seems to treat the for very 
object of their implacable hate wi inde 
little more respect. It is not by ' he nu 
appellations swrderer, assassin, 1 char 
and sniscreant, they now usually desist that 
him. They speak of him im terms « thou: 
speetful enough ;—they express Su? nigh; 
that “public mention should be mat and | 
this person, or of his relations ;”” but & devo 
seldom indalge in the infuriated é Whe 
mations which filled their columns, pre" , of Tt 
to, and about the period of his abdict! Pras 
Whence has this apparent re Way, 
decency arisen? 'To what cause are * to ir 
ascribe so. marked and sudden a ¢ ¢ann 
—Not, Iam afraid, to any thing Bart 
rious on the part of these creatures oft calli 






ruption, or of the vile faction which 
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but to the influence alone which | does not appear how he could contrive to 


d the m, the magaanimous conduct of other States | eke ont even a dozen of lines, without the 

. parts « is caicuiated to produce. Instead of ex- | assistance of this powerful auxiliary. It is 
9 . e . 

ae ulting over Napoleon. as over a man who | not the using the name, therefore, of Bo- 


CWO nay 
Tr remay| 
ve Shigy 


naparte that surprises this writer. I verily 
believe he has made as much by that name 
alone, as induces him to wish, notwith- 


had fallen through imbecillity, or waut of 
courage, our allies have,all aloag,respected 
his superior . talents, acknowledged _ his 


the tray jin creat personal courage, and treated him as { standing all his professions to the contrary, 
BY prj a person who had been forced to yield only | that Napoleon Bonaparte may live and 
Pern +) circumstances which no human power | agitate the world for other twenty years to 
Edit, could controul; and now that he shews}come. It is the favourable things said of 
desire oI every symptom of contentment, in the re- |him; the accounts, now sanctioned by 
Louis MMe tired situation he has chosen, and there official authority, of his enjoying good 


atted, by health; of his beingemployed in beautifying 
Porto Ferrajo, as he did Paris; of his 
being occupied in drawing up a Consti- 
tution, and giving, as he did to France, 
good laws to his subjects; in promoting a 
taste for the sciences; in passing a greater 
part of the night, as well as the day, in his 
closet; and in expending large sums of 
money on useful undertakings, instead of 
lavishing it upon pimps and parasites. It 
is because he is employed in a way so bene- 


ted F occupies himself unceasingly,. might and 
his fate day, in promoting the happiness of man- 
» piers kind, do these same powers, by a voluntary 
fe lt acknowledgement of this, exhibit a splen- 
euity, did example of justice and impartiality, 
the gral worthy the imitation of all other nations. 
h enow But though the altered and more moderate 
ecting! ‘tone of our corrupt press may, in some 
the hai respects, have been produced by this dig- 
finda 'nified example; though the tools of cor- 


one ruption may, in some measure, be shamed 
a race 


out of their low and scurrilous invective, 










ficial to the happiness of his subjects; in a 


is,” , by the manly and well-bred language of a | way which demonstrates how he conducted 
paperai neighbouring press; and though the tender- | himself formerly; and (the facts being now 
pen of ness, which even all the French Journals, | put beyond all question, by the manner in 
oe as now influenced, shew towards Napoleon | which they have been announced) in a way 


Napolee 


} and his family, may have had a partial 





which proves the falschood, the complete 







elect upon the generality of our newspapers, | falsehood of his former calumniators.—It is 
and have led them to adopt a more tempe- | because of this; because the infamous lies of 
the Zimes-writer have now been detected 


n it w 
»xhausté 


he is! 


rate style; yet there is still to. be .disco- 
vered, still to be seen, a strong predeliction 








and exposed, that he startles at the name 


place lurking with the conductors of these infa- } of Napoleon; that he affects to censure 
wae mous vehicles, to caluminate, and to detract | and to sneer at the Courts of Vienna and 
a from the merits of the Emperor Napoleon. | St. Cloud, for “ the public mention they 
7 " —The Times writer affects surprise at the | have made of this person or his relations.” 
: nome of Bonaparte being mentioned in the } —Well may the jaded mare wince. It is 
nd, Vienna-Court-Gazette, and in the Paris | time, it is high time, that the enemies of 
_ papers; although scarcely a day passes in | truth, the vilifiers and traducers of charac- 
ad which he does not frequently introduce that | ter, should /ee/ some of the pangs which 
en Me. YC'Y Dame into hisown columns. Onewould | they have so long inflicted upon others 
ae aden suppose, from the frequency in which | with impunity. It is proper, it is but pay- 
a '¢ uses it, that it possessed the peculiar | ing them home in their own coin ; it 1s no 
ie : charm of being always present to his mind; | more than justice, to make their villany 
tht it constantly occupied his daily | manifest. Yes, they may pretend mere 
wor thoughts, and formed the subject of his| surprise only at the Emperor of Austria, 
a nightly visions ; that it was beth his God | and the King of France, mentioning the 
but t - his Devil—the object of his perpetual | name of Napoleon. A very different feel- 
ad woe and the source of all his fears. jing actuates their breast. They are in- 
= hether he discusses the politics of France, | dignant that-his merits should be acknow- 
1 : Italy, of Russia, of Austria, of Spain, of | ledged, and they are sore that this should 
ar fi rassia, of Sweden, of Denmark, of Nor- | be done in a way which amounts to a _pro- 
Way, or of this country, he always eontrives | clamation of their former perfidy. Tam 


to introduce the name of N 
Cannot even speak of the. petty States of 

arbary, or of the Ionian Isles, without 
Calling it to his aid; and as to America, it 


apoleon. He 





not here vindicating a// that Napoleon has 
done. I have go intention to retract any 
thing that I have already said respecting 


his apostacy fram liberty, and his employ- 
~ 


» 
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jag the means which a brave and generous 
people put into his hands for the destruc- 
tion of despotism, in giving it new ener- 
ies. Jam still convinced that he owed 
his fall, in a great measure, and that just- 
ly, to the alliance he formed with royalty, 
to his contemptible vanity, to his hanker- 
ing: after hereditary fame, and to his saert- 
ficing many of the political mghts of his 
people to his cersed ambition, and his in- 
ordinate desire to aggrandise his own fa- 
mily. In so far as this went, I have al- 
ways condemned him. I have always said, 
that on these accounts he merited the dis- 
grace which had overtaken him ;- that for 
this he descrved to be driven from the 
thrones of France and Italy. But I can- 
not, while condemning him for what I con- 
sider wrong in his conduct, refuse him 
credit for what [hold to be rzghkt. I ean- 
not, while censurmg him for an improper 
act, forbear justifying him, when he is im- 
properly attacked by the malignant and 
the spiteful ; when motives are attributed 
to him which his actions -belic ; and when 
he is charged with crimes, by a wicked 
and prostituted press, of which his most in- 
timate friends are totally unacquainted, 
and which have no other existence than 
what is given them by the fruitful mven- 
tion of his enemies. ——It was thought by 
some, that it was withthe view of counteract- 
lag the unfavourable impression, which the 
late Lrposé of France was calculated to 
give of the government of Napoleon, that 
the Court of Vienna sanctioned the publi- 
cation of the articles respecting him, which 
I have quoted above. But then, how are 
we to account for the influence he has thus 
pbtaincdd over the Emperor Franeis ?*— 
Should it be said, that it is natural for a 
futher to aid ia the justification of his son-in- 
law, | would ask, how both articles came 
to be so readily admitted into the French 
papers? not on the same day, but at pe- 
riods sufficiently distant to prevent the ap- 
pearance of the second, had the first been 
any way obnoxious to the Government.— 
But whatever their seeret views may be, 
the Emperor of Austria and the King of 
Franée have given a decided proof of thei 
good Sense, in acting “Oo open and tind 
guised a part; and whatever the corrapt 
‘ press here may say, either of their conduct 
or of that of Nepoleon, they, I am per- 
suatled, will n6bhave occasion to regret what 
they have done,should they-ever again be 
placed in a situation to owe any thing to 
their former coagueror ; for, amiJst all the 
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crimes with which he has been charged, 
do not recollect that the sin of ingratitude 
formed any part of the catalogue; although 
it has been often said, and L believe wit) 
great trath, that it was the want of thr 
virtue, on the part of bis Allies, which was 
the beginning of his misfortunes. Neithe; 
Francis nor Louis may ever need Napo. 
leon’s assistance ; but whether they do 
not, they have no occasion to be ashamed 
of an act of justice, even though the object 
of that act is their enemy 3 far less is ther 
occasion to regret the performance of it, 
from any thing that can be said by the vile 
press of this country, which is always nior 
forward to commend vice, when it 4 
practised in the higher ranks: of socicty, 
than to applaud virtue, when it appears 
conspicuous in the more humble walks of 
life ; to laud and exalt the splendid ruffiaa, 
while it levels its shafts against the virtu- 
ous unfortunate, merely because he is the 
child of affliction ; to strengthen the hands 
of corruption, while it discourages every 
attempt to unveil and punish public pecu- 
lators; to countenance injustice in’ the 
Judge, while the victim of his malice, how- 
ever innocent he may appear, is denied a 
single plea in his defence ; and, in fine, tv 
justify every act and deed of any faction, 
however contrary to law, to justice, and 
to humanity, that may usurp public right; 
while it stigmatizes, with the opprobrious 
epithets of jacobin and leveller, all who, 
from motives of real patriotism, endcavour, 


at any time, to restore the Constitution to 


its original vigour and purity.—It is said, 
in the Vienna Court Gazette, that the Em- 
peror Napoleon is supposed, to be writing 4 
history of his own life. Iam sure if be 
does execute it with fidelity, that many of 
those who have been most forward in ca- 
lumniating -him since his downfall, and 
who are now enjoying the fruits of his ! 
bours, will have as much, if not more, occs- 
sion to blush for the part they have taken 
against liberty, which they had sworn to 
protect, than Napoleon himself,——But 
whether he intends being his own biogts- 
pher or not, it must form a very leading 
and prominent feature in the delineatioa 
which may be given of his public charac 
ter, Write it who may, that almost all the 
beneficial institutions, which he consoli- 
dated’in France, all the excellent laws 
which operated, under his sway, so much te 
the advantage ofthe French people, and the 
people of other countries where theit infv- 
eace was allowed to be felt, have bgen 07" 
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ed, [ ‘icued by his successor, have been fully 
itude sanctioned by Louis X VILL, and hy the 
ough Government now established in France. 
with FS) hich a compliment paid to Napoleon, 
this 3; sullicient of itself to put to silence 
1 Was P| that his enemies can say - against 
sther Min; and whea we devote a little atten- 
N20. tion to the state ef France as he really left 
lo op ht, and recollect what it was before the 
amed Revolution; nay even before the manage- 
ject anent of public matters fell into INapoleon’s 
there Ubands, we will see no reason for being sur- 
of it, Fyriced that a great majority ef the French 
E vile ppcople should still entertain favourable 
more iscitiments respecting him.—Although the 
it ks Epower of the clergy was in a great mea- 
ciety, sure broken daring the progress of the 
pears Revolution, and the exaction of tythes put 
ks of Hsnend to by that event, it was net till 
faa, eS.poleon assumed the reins of Govern- 
rivtu- Pavcnt, that a concordat was obtained, by 
s the which the clergy of every persuasion were 
ands Pepaid out of the public funds. No step 


every Pe whatever towards introducing any new re- 









pec: Merulation in the Church, catholic or pro- 

the Htestant, could be taken without the appro- 
how- bation of the Government. All improper 
ied a i influence on the part of the Pope was, of 
1e, tv ‘course, destroyed, and the right claimed 
ction, by the priesthood to levy money, at plea- 
_ ani ‘Sure, upon the people, was thus annihilated; 
ight; the freedom of warship and conscience 
rious restored ; and an end put to those bloody 
who, fie scenes, of which the whole history of reli- 
vour, gion is full, and which are always the con- 
on to scquence. when priests are not 1cstrained 
said, dy salutary laws.—Notwithstanding all 
En tliat was said here about the freedom 
ing 4 / specch during the reign of Napo- 
if be Jeon, I have been, frequently assured, 
ny of ‘by persons who had resided in Paris and 
n ca- other places in France, and on whose ve- 

and racity [ could rely, that greater liberty, in 


is /a- 
occa 
faken 
pn to 


But 


this respect, existed there than in England. 
Both in private and in public, the measures 
ft Government were discussed without the 
seast apprehension.—No habcas corpus law 
Xisted, and though the murmurs of the 


ogta- people of France were said to be /oud 
210g gainst Napoleon, on account of the con- 
atin cription, few instances, if any, were heard 
arac: l, where it was even pretended, that the 
| the ‘overnment had called any one to account 
nsoli- Jor his political sentiments.———As to. the 


laws iberty of the press, 1 readily admit that 
ich to he regulations established by Napoleon 
i the “re hot such as, in my opinion, ought to 
infu- ‘st under a free Government; that the 





1 GOR ‘tablishmest of a, Censorship was contrary | 
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to all my ideas as to what constitutes the 
liberty of the press. But the Government 
of Napoleon, it will be recollected, in so 
far as respected matters of State, was not 
afree Government. It was -the will of 
one man which regulated these matters ; 
and though I do not find that Napoleon 
abused the extensive power which he pos- 
sessed, yet I cannot admit the principle 
which gives a controul over the press to 
any Government whatever. Those, how- 
ever, that have been in the practice of 
abusing the French Emperor, for his in- 
terference in this particular, will now have 
the less to say when they see that the new 
Government have sanctioned regulations 
similar to those upon which he acted; that 
they have taken the management of the 
press into their own hands; and that no 
man dare publish his opinions on polities 
or religion in France, uniess he has pre- 
viously submitted them to the examination 
of the Censors appointed by the Crown.— 
This, 1 admit, is an encroachment upon 
the natural liberty of man ; but, as I have 
shewn in the last REGISTER, it is not more 
so than the practice in this country, nor 
attended with half so many bad conse- 
quences. I repeat it, that I would rather 
see the press of this country subjected te a 
previous Censorship, which would eflec- 
tually guarantee a man’s safety for what 
he writes, than have it left as it is—a snare 


‘to entrap the unwary, and put it in the 


power of a wicked Judge, at any time, to 
gratify his own revenge, or that of a 
faction, against any individual, no matter 
how virtuous, that might be supposed to 
have given umbrage to him or his party. 
Notwithstanding the restraints upon the 
liberty of the press, it appears that the 
arts and sciences were never in a more 
flourishing state in France, than they were 
under the reign of Napoleon. Not even 
the extensive war, that occupied so much 
of his attention, could divert him from 
these pursuits; and France will be found 
at this moment, a century, as to know- 
ledge, in advance of many other neigh- 
ing States which enjoyed years of profound 
repose, while Napoleon was: carrying his 
to the most distant corners of Eu- 

» He even found leisure to organise 
public schools and colleges, to visit them 
occasionally, and to provide them with 
masters properly qualified to superintend 


‘the education of youth. Frénce owes also 


her present organization of charitable ine 
stitutions to the exertions of Napoleon,—> 
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In the hospitals, the care of attending the 
sick was committed to persons chosen with 
the greatest circumspection; the old and 
infirm, aud particularly the msane, were 
under the special protection of the Govern- 
ment. An asylum was built for the re- 
ception of fyundlings ; and here, as well as 
in the schools for orphans, the children 
were brought up in the habits of industry, 
and taught the first principles of education ; 
after which they were apprenticed to such 
occupations as suited their inclinations.— 
Even in the workhouses, of which there 
were comparatively few in France, every 
one who was able to work was furnished 
with employment, by which a fand was 
raised that rendered the exaction of poor 
rates merely nominal. But what may be 
considered of greater importance than even 
all this, was the establishment of a code of 
civil and criminal] laws, under the general 
desjgnation of the Copr NaProLe£on, which 
effectually secured to every Frenchman an 
mer: distribution of Justice, without any 
chance of the judges or other public officers 
being influenced by the Crown. To give 
the redder a correct idea of this part of the 
subject, I shall repeat what I said respect- 
ing it, in my answer to the Bourbon pro- 
elamation (No. 3 of vol. 25 of the Rects- 
TER), the accuracy of which no one has 
yet ventured to dispute. I there stated,that 
“the law is the same in all parts of the 
country; judges are not of local origin, 
but proceed from the nomination of the 
Crown; no man can be punished, or even 
imprisoned, for more than twenty-four 
hours, without substantial evidence of his 
guilt being made appear upon oath, to the 
satisfaction of, at least, two inferior judges. 
No man can be punished until found guilty 
by a jury, impartially taken, and not then, 
unless three out of five judges concur in 
the sentence. No man can be kept, in 
any case, more than three months tn pri- 
son without being tried. The Judges of 
Assize sit every three months, and are 
compelled to decide all cases and causes 
before they quit the places of sitting 
respectively. The Attornies-General, of 
which there is one in every district, are 
for the protection of the people, as well as 
of the rights of the Crown. If a house be 
robbed, for instance, information is imme- 
diately given of it to the Attorney-General, 
who 1s personally to attend at the 

eollect the evidence, cause search to be 
made for the offender; and, if he be found, 


to bring him smmediately before an inferior 


tribunal, with a WRITTEN account of «i 
the facts and of all the evidence on which 
he has proceeded, — 'That inferior tribunal, 
consisting of not less than three Judges, 
are then to decide whether the evidence 
be such as to justify their commitment of 
the accused. Thiey are not only to read the 
written account of the proceedings, but 
are to re-examine upon-oath the seve. 
ral witnesses. If they find any difficulty 
in deciding, they themselves are to pro- 
ceed to the spot where the offence has been 
committed. And, after all, unless two out 
of the three are for the commitment, 
the accused is set at liberty; and in no 
case, can any one be confined more than 
twenty-four. hours, unless these Judges de- 
cide for his commitment. Compare this 








with the operation of ‘the ancient Ordi- 
nances and Customs of the realm,’ and 
say, who can, that the people of France 
are likely to wish for the return of the 
Bourbons. I have read the Code 
Napoleon with great attention, and with 
no less admiration, “Till I read it, 1 had 
no idea that it was possible for any Code of 
laws so effectually to provide for the sects 
| rity of property and of personal liberty, 
|The man who has been robbed, or other- 
| wise injured criminally, has no trouble, no 
plague, no expense, to encounter in pursuit 
of the criminal. It is the duty of the At- 
_torney General to do every thing necessary 
to detection and conviction, and the. ex- 
' pense is wholly borne by the public, There 
is some sense in calling such an officer 
an Attorney General. What, then, are 
we to think of these men, who are daily 
telling the people of England, that Napo- 
leon has thousands of Bastiles? Who 
daily assert, that his Government is a m- 
itary despotism; that he imprisons and 
punishes people without any form of trial; 
that no man’s property or life is safe for# 
single hour: what are we to think of thes 
men? Why, doubtless, that they 4 

wholly ignorant of the-subject on whi 
they write; or, that they knowingly make 

use of the press for the promulgation oft 
most daring falsehoods.”— Another gre# 
advantage under Napoleon’s Government 
was, that all party distinctions were dist 
garded ; all were admissible “to publi 
offices, and places of trust, without any ™ 

gard to their religious or even polit 
opinions—whether they were catholics * 
ts, royalists or republicans. 1 
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tof all ‘ving effect to the vast schemes he had | fully joined his companions, who all spon- t 

which seceved for the glory of France. But | taneously marched to the place of their 4 

“a be did not leave the affairs of State to be | destination, with as much vivacity as if i 

udges, managed by these men: alone. ‘There was | they had been aware that they were ori- e 

idence Sothing relating to foreign Courts in | ginally destined for the ranks. Those whe ae 
seb, b hich he had got the chief superintendence, | have witnessed this, have assured me of i 

pad the end he directed in person every thing | the fact.. Occasionally, as in all armies, + 

Ss but hat related to the cencerns of the Depart- | there were deserters ; but not to a great 


nthe Sments. Heseldom dismounted from his horse | extent; and if these were bound together 
hiculty put to retire to his study, and the greater | and marched to head-quarters, that was 
© ad ipart of that time which other Statesmen | nothing more than was necessary, and 
S been Qeually devote to pleasure, and to repose, | what has been seen practised every day ip 


WO out 


avas employed by him in his closet on mat- 


this country. ‘The conscription, however, 


iment, “ters that concerned the welfare of the | is not to be compared for a single moment 
7 Btatc. As amilitary chief, he was equalled | to our impress service. In the former, the 


e than 


ae the formation of the army, or the superior | latter, not even the most sacred pleas of 

0 rs @kill which be displayed in the field of | humanity can avail the unfortunate in- 

a ' battle. Promotion was the reward of | dividuals, who are subjected, by their pro- 
an 


‘ance 
f the 


er "Napoleon. By the military schools which | but the usual punishment of a soldier for 

Aye he established all over the country, an} misbehaviour, was confinement. It was MU 

od f parmy was created in France, that even] only when his crime was of a very ag- Y 
che -t/l the Powers of Europe could not make | gravated and heinous nature, that the lash o 

aie ‘an Lnpression upon, until means, which or the gallies were resorted to. Indeed, fe 

“mks Home have thought not very justifiable, | the criminal laws in France, established te 

“gee were employed to accomplish this. ‘The | by the Code Napoleon, are far from being 

aie pitch, however, to which Napoleon had | so severe as they are here. A public exe- 

he. previously raised the glory of the French} cution is seldom witnessed, and this only 


»SSary 
e. eX 
[here 
flicer 


by none, whether his conduct respected 


‘merit only, and no oue knew better how to 
“inulate his troops to deeds of valour, by 
thonourable recompenses, than the Emperor 


arms was greater than ever it had been 


‘under any of their former sovereigns, and 
bids fair to ensure to France a more ele- 
‘vated rank as a military power, in the 


scale of nations, than ever was enjoyed by 


ballot gave a chance of escape ; in the 


Government. In the French army, a strict 
and regular discipline was maintained ; 


happens when the culprit has been guilty 
of premeditated murder, or of any other 
atrocious crime. The gallies, for a term 
of years, and, in some cases, for life, is 
the punishment inflicted for most of the 


‘ally Rome or Carthage, or any of the States | offences deemed capital with us. In other 
Ja J of Greece. In person, no soldier ever | matters, equally important to the happiness 
Wis achieved se much as Napoleon, and no one | of France, Napoleon was constantly watch- 


ver made so many conquests for his coun- 


ful and active, He was particularly careful 


: ind try in se short a period. His successor,| not to create, by loans or otherwise, a 
sid who very prudently has placed his reliance | national debt of any magnitude. This 
fort upon the Marshals and Generals of Na-| kept the Government always unembar- 
tu poleon’s creation, and his confidence in the | rassed, and the people free from a load of 
i simy, cannot but be grateful, that he found | overwhelming taxes, The entire exclusion 
“hich france, on his restoration, animated with | of a paper circulating medium, whether in 
make ‘*0 many brave warriors, and every one the shape of Bank notes, or Exchequer 
the more zealous than another to defend the | bills, was one of his favourite objects:— 
rreat integrity of the: empire, instead of dis-| Although he had to provide for the support 
adh pirited and exhausted troops, who, as the | of an army, nearly equal to all those of 
sre: cnemies of the country wished, would have | Europe besides, he accomplished this by 


ublic 


€n prepared to cempromise its happiness 
and its independence. Much as has been 


means of specie only. This relieved his 
subjects from all the difficulties and pri- 


sd said about the severity of the conscription, | vations attendant on the depreciation of 4 
a it will be found, that it never was regarded | paper currency, and, at this moment, in- 
The mn Franee in that rigorous light in which | sures to France the most incalculable at 
- *t was represented in this country. After | vantages in her mercantile intercourse with 


ae was over, a conscript seemed in 
ty to have forgot the past ; -be chear- 


other nations. So many advantages, so 





mach glory, procured to France, could net 


fession, to man our navy at the pleasure of 
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fail to create a general impression in 
favour of Napoleon throughout the couatry. 
Accordingly, we have the testimony of 
thousands, who have visited France, m 
support of this fact. Were it to be dis- 
puted, an appeal need only be made to 
what has occurred, even since Napoleon 
las ceased to reign in that country. In 
muny cases, the. most unequivocal declara- 
tious have been made in his behalf, and 
this not by the army merely, but by vast 
numbers of the inhabitants, who had lived 
for years under his sway, and can well 
appreciate the benefits he had conferred on 
the nation. The very act of his abdication 
was calculated, in a high degree, to create 
him friends amongst all ranks. ‘Though 
he had been betrayed by those he thought 
his friends; though the Allied armies were 
in possession of Paris ; and though it was 
represented here, that his fall was irre- 
coverable; it is a well known fact, that 
if Napoleon had not preferred the tran- 
quillity of France to his own personal 
rights; if he had not resolved to sacrifice 
all, rather than involve the nation in a 
civil war, he would have had adherents 
suflicient to render the contest more than 
doubtful in bis favour. But he preferred 
every thing to the glory of France. His 
whole conduct, indeed, shews, that he was 
prepared for what might happen; for, in 
the whole arrangement which took place 
respecting his future establishment, and 
that of his family, he displayed a coolness 
and presence of mind, a divnity and com- 
mand of Iris passions, which could be no 
other than the result of having previously 
prepared himself for that reverse of for- 
tune, which the critical nature of bis cir- 


cumstances must have led him to foresee, | 


was about to overtake him. [am aware, 
that the enemies of liberty, who are always 
the enemies of truth, will be galled at the 
many truths which I have now brought 
forward respecting the Emperor Napoleon. 
But while I have always reprobated what 
I considered reprehensible in this cele- 
brated man’s conduct, I shall never be 
induced’ to suppress what I consider fa- 
vourable in it, either by the frowns or b 
the smiles of the corrupt. And I have no 
doubt that Napoleon will always have, in 
every country, as he now has in France, 
the suflrages of the truly virtuous, for the 
good he did, and intended to do for man- 
ind ; while he will as readily merit their 
execration, wienever he deviates from the 
paths of honour and rectitude, 


On CarrraL Punisunents., 
Mr. CoBBETT, It is with feelings 
of unfeigned regret, that I observe, oy 


looking over our provincial newspapers, s 





multiplied accounts, of executions, which 
are daily, and almést every where, taking 
place, of individuals who have forfeited 
their lives to the laws of their country, 
Noless than five of these unhappy wretches, 
it is said in the London papers, are to be 
executed at the Old Bailey, on Monday 
next! It was a circumstance which, | 
am persuaded, every good man must de. 
plore, that the Bill, some short time ago, 
brought into Parliament by Sir Samuel 
Romilly, for the purpose of abolishing the 
punishment of death, in the case of st: aling 
in ashop to the amount of five shillings, 
was thrown out of the House of Lords, 
though it had previously passed the Com- 
mons by a great majority.—-It is not my 
intention here to enter upon the questioa, 
whether the higher House have a right to 
legislate for the people in opposition,to the 
measures carried in the lower House ? but I 
cannot help remarking, that it appears to 
me rather a singular feature in our Com 
stitution, that the wishes of the people, ex- 
pressed in a solemn vote of the House of 
Commons, the only representative body 
known in the country, should, in any case 
be defeated by an authority which exists 
independent of the people; or, in other 
words, over which the people, with whom 
all authority originates, have no manner 0! 
controul. Whatever may have been the 
individual motives which actuated the 
learned and noble Lords who opposed the 
Bill, it seems to me that they did not cov- 
sider the subject.either in reference to 18 
principle, or as philanthropists animated 
with a sincere desire to ameliorate the cov- 
dition of their fellow men. As far as ! 
can judge, from the report of the debate, 
they took it for granted, that the right & 
ercised by the magistrate, of putting 
minals to death, was ungwestionable ; 2 
seemingly influenced by the cold-blooded 
policy, that zznovation is always dangero™ 
to society, they did not give free seope " 
those benevolent feelings which, more ° 
less, are implanted by natare in the brea! 
of every man. 

To me it appears, that depriving 2 ™ 
of his life, zz any case, is an infringe 
of the laws of nature; a profane attempt © 
interfere with the moral government of 
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.- human breast, flowed originally from a 
murce uncoatrolable by man. As, there- 
bre, he did not, nor could not, confer life 
bo himself, it 13 presumptuous in him to at- 
empt to dispose oi the life of others; at Js 
rrogating the prerogative of that bemg, by 
suose sulferance he himself exists; and it 
Gs attempting to determine the tate of 
sthers beyoad, that boundary, which the 
Author of Nature has-fixed as the iimits of 
Ayman influence. Hence the general in- 
Mienatioa against the murderer 3; hence tue 
‘oma whieh attaches to the memory of the 
vcide. ‘The seli-murderer, in particular, 
5s recorded as a person who, in the highest 
Pecrve, has violated the laws of Ged; who 
dus rendered himself undeserving of for- 
Peiveness by the commission of a crine, of 
Pwhich, he previously knew, he could never 
vailingly repent, and which is the more 
Magra, ated that it deprives him of an op- 
Pportuutty of atenine for previous offences. 
Me —Te plea, that God himself hath au- 
thorised the panishment of death, does not 
seem, at this time of day, to be entitled to 
fany weight.—{ readily admit, that this 
ganguary part of the jadaical, or rather 
vof the patriarchial systens of jurisprudence, 
Ponce had the divine sanction and authority; 
pthat, in the days of man’s ignorance, when 
the human passions were unrestrained by 
Pcivil institutions, it was foand necessary to 
peheck a crime so unnatural, by giving bicod 
‘for blood. But when societyadvanced ia its 
| prozress towards perfection; when the mind 
became more humanized; and when the 
thirst for blood, which mistaken views of 
luman nature had intreduced, was sup- 
planted by the introduction of a more tole- 
Prant religion; the law, which required 
an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, was 
lor ever abrogated ; all violence was utter- 
ly disclaimed, not only as it respected the 
conduct of professors of the Christian 
religion as Christians, but as it imme- 
diately regarded the power of the civil ma- 
| gistrate. Even under the former system, 
_ We were assured, that the Almighty had 
“no desire for the death of the wicked, 
but rather that they should turn to him 


and live.” For man then, not only to de- 
stre the life of his fellow man, but actually 
to deprive bim of that life, and that for 
the mere infringement of laws which, in 
point of purity, fall infinitely short of the 
divine laws, seems wholly unreasonable, 
and contrary-to the generally received opi- 


hions of religious professors. If, as*it ap- 





Pears to me, the author of our beings gives | 
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no power of life or death to any man, it 
seems obvious that no man can confer that 
power upon another. He may give up 
the controul of his person when his services 
ave concerned, and tor this he may receive 
an eqyuivaleut ; but he cannot transfer his 
life, nor the right to take it away. It is 
dije wnich constitutes the union of soul and 
vody, and death the dissolution of that 
union, Nething can pass to the purchaser 
by such dissolution, and nothing as a re> 
turn can be received. 

In the case of the public magistrate, it 
is well understood, that the preservation 
aud happiness of individuals was originally 
the end of all associations, and the laws, or 
rules, which these associations came under, 
were so many means of obtaining that end. 
To secure these advantages more effec. 
tually, each gave up a portion of his goods, 
and even submitted to partial restraints ou 
his liberty. Any additional concession, 
from which the power of the magistrate to 
deprive individuals of life could be infer- 
red, was, iv effect, attempting to dispose of 
an wnalienable oift of nature, for the pre- 
servation of which all the other privations 
had been submitted to. To admit such a 
power, is placing mankind in a state worse 
than that of nature, in which no man ever 
claimed the right of taking away the life 
of another ; and to contend for the.exer- 


| cise of that power, is to maintain, that 


it is in crviltzed soctety only that the 
operation of this inexorable law is render- 
ed necessary. In civil socicty, I repeat, 
we only give up a part of our natural 
rights, for the purpose of more effectually 
securing those which we retain. ‘The law 
which has subjected to its controul the dis- 
posal of the whole of these rights, is unjust 
and impolitic, and calls for immediate 
repeal, 

As tothe prevention of crimes, the put- 
ting of a criminal to death, whatever may 
be his offence, does not appear to be an ex- 
ample to any one. Nothing is more com- 
mon than to find the pickpocket commit- 
ting depredations under the gibbet; and 
nothing is more certain, than that capital 
offences, instead of decreasing by the fre- 
quency of public executions, are becomiag 
more and more numerous. The reason is 
plain: no means are used to reclaim the 
wicked when they are first detected perpe- 
trating a crime; they are associated in 

rison with those who have become old ia 


iniquity; they, of course, become hardened 


in their guilt, totally segasdless of* the 
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shame of a public expiation, and, at last, 
calculate on the gallows as being but a mo- 
mentary punishment—a bad half-hour in 
their’wicked career. In some cases the 
unfortunate culprit has been krown to ex- 
hibit symptoms of penitence; but where 
one real instance of this has occurred, ten 
others, of a contrary description, could be 
adduced. Even when a-criminal dies pe- 
nitent, this never produces any good effect 
on the vicious. A public execution may 
excite curiosity; and curiosity, fam afraut, 
is the only excitement which leads the mul- 
titude to witness these spectacies; but they 
never mend the heart. The freguency of 
these exhibitions has also a tendency to 
familiarise the mind of the profligate to an 
untimely end, and thus prepare him, in the 
cant phraseology of villainy, ‘ to make his 
exit as becomes a man.” The punishment 
of death, then, cannot be keld as an ex- 
ample to the dad, and it is not necessary to 
restrain the good. The latter are in- 
fiueneed: by very different motives; and 
should their duty or their inclination ever 
lead them to witness a publie execution, it 
never fails to harrow up their feclings, and 
to excite their compassion for the unfor- 
tunate wretch, whom they consider the 
victim of an inexorable law, which they 
would gladly and instantly repeal; of a 
law truly shocking and disgraceful in a 
country which boasts so much of its refined 
ideas, and Aigh cultivation of manners. * 
If capital punishments do not restrain 
the commission of crimes, neither do 
they promote the interest of socicty.— 
On the contrary, they for ever deprive the 
public of the advantages which would re- 
sult from the labour of criminals; and 
they frequently involve numerous families in 
ruin, who, if they should escape the fangs of 
poverty, are generally forced to abandon 
the society in which they have been ac- 
customed to live, in order to avoid the 


—_— 





_ * The following shocking account appeared 
an the Courier of the 17th inst.~ “ Saturday, at 
noon, Wm. Vincent was executed at Devon aol 
drop, pursuant fo his sentence at our late assizes, 
for beiag concerned with several others (smug- 
glers)in the murder of Thomas Wills..an excises 
man, at Brixham, upwards ef nine years since. 
About seven o'clock, on the above inorning. the 
wohappy culprit cut his throat witha knife he 
had obtained, but not so effectually as io deprive 
him of existence. He was brought in a bed to 
the platform, apparentiy almost lifeless. Imme- 
diately as he was turned off, the bleod eushed 
Soom the wound, flowed orer his body and arms, 
wick rendered il a shocking sight ?o the spectators. 
Aue body, aiver hanging the usnal time, was 
tenseved tothe Devon and Exeter Hospital for 
eissection.—( Rxsier Flying ‘Post: . . 
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'stigma which attaches to the relatives of ' 


those who sulfer an ignominious punish. 
ment.—Were those who violate the laws, 
| instead of being put to death, exposed, jy 
some disgraceful manner, to public view, 
and afterwards compelled to werk, this 
would serve as 2 practical example ts 
others. ‘The endurance of the punishment 
would effectually deter them from the prac. 
tice of vice, and, to the guilty suflerer, it 
would be a more certain and salutary pe. 
nishment, than rapidly hurrying him of 
this mortal scene, as is often done, with all 
his sins upon his head ; while the produce 
of his labeur- would afford subsistence to 
his family, and thus release the public of 
a burden, which 13 too often imposed on 
them by a mistaken policy. If the ecrimi. 
nal had no family, what he earned above 
supplying his own wants might form a 
common fund, to be applied in other |sv- 
dabie purposes, immediately connected with 
the prevention of crime. In the case of 
murderer, how often do we see the persoa 
murdered, as well as the culprit, leave 
a family behind them totally unprovided 
for. No provision is made for this; 
two families are thas frequently reduced 
to begeary, which might, in a_ great 
measure, be prevented, if the produce of 
the labour of the survivor was applied to 
the support of both. 

The benefits which have resulted from 
the wise policy adopted by the eitizens of 
other States, respecting the prevention of 
crimes, and the reformation of criminals, 
particularly in America, are incalculable; 
and if a similar policy were to influence 
those who have the power of enacting |2ws 
in the mother country, the dreadful crimes 
which are so frequently perpetrated here, 
and which excite terror and dismay among 
all ranks, would cease of their own accord 
Instead of our Legislators employing them, 
selves in the enactment of zew penal code 
how gratifying would it be, to find them a 
zealously occupied with the education 
the poor; that elass of society of all others 
the most addicted to vice, because they ar 
the most ignorant. How pleasing would 
it be, to find the Government recognising 
in their enactments this salutary principle, 
that to educate the people, is to inspit? 
them with virtuous sentiments, to habituate 
them to do homage to virtue, to detest 
crimes, and to shrink from disgrace. Such 
an education would prove hight ’ 
by the examples which it would constantly 
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boyr and fortune, while those who in- 
ved in vice, met their reward m con- 
re and. infamy. Nothing, besides, 
iid tend more to give stability to a. vir- 
pus Government thamto promote the dif- 
sion of knowledge amongst its citizens, 
‘ther the crimes of treason nor sedition 
buld be heard of. The security of the 
ate would be interwoven with the security 
Fithe people. Whatever dangers threat- 
Bhed the one, would be considered in- 
plving the fate of the other; and both, 
pitcd on the basis of just and equitable 
vs, might safely calculate on escaping 
se dreadful convulsions which have so 
en overthrown States and empires. 
' This is a subjectupon which much could 
suid; but, as I have already exceeded 
e bounds of an ordinary letter, L may, 
lerhaps, entreat you to indulge me, on 
fnother occasion, with the insertion of 


| Bone additional remarks.— Yours, &c. 


BENEVOLUS. 


Kingsland, 18th August, 





© Norway.———An article, which ap- 


ared in the Moniteur of the 15th instant, 
fives some colour to the opinion, that the 
Allied Powers have resolved to withdraw 
their co-operation from Sweden, in the re- 
@uction of Norway. Should this be the 
ease, the struggle between these two 


) Fe . . . 
» + owers 1s expected to assume a more in-. 


teresting aspect than it has yet done; and 
ithe friends of humanity may probably, ere 
Jong, witness the triumph of justice over 
‘oppression, in the successful resistance 


which, it is more than probable, the Nor- 


Wegians may still oppose to the Swedes.— 
e an zal documents give a very 
lucid view of the nature of the dispute ; and 
1u whatever way it may terminate, the con- 
duct of the individual, whom the Norwe- 
fians have thought proper to raise to the 


throne, must always command the-admira- 


tion of Europe, and lead us to regret, that 


the history of the world afforded such few 


examples, as that of Napoleon and Chris- 


tan, in which two Sovereigns, who had 


been called to the throne by the voice of the 


_ people, have, in these latter times, evinced 


a disposition to relinguish their crowns, 


and to submit to any sacrifice, rather than 


'avolve their countries in a destructive war 
lor their personal rights. 

STATE PAPERS. 
jCteistiaxra, Jexy 26.—On the 30th of 
Aled ue the following Envoys from the 
lied Powers, through Sweden, to Chris- 
“avias namely, General Baron de Steigen- 
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tesch, for Austria; Major-General Orloff, for 
Russia; Augustus J. Forster, for Eugland; 
and Major Baron de Martens, for Prusvia,— 
Some days afterwards they had an audience 
of his Majesty, and on the 7th justant pre- 
sented the following :— ' 

Nore A, 

The undersigned, charged by their res 
spective Courts with 9 Special Mission to his 
llighness Prince Christgan Feederick of Den- 
mark, have the honour to address to him the 
present Official Note, The cession of Norway, 
produced by the Treaty of Kiel, was gua- 
ranteed by the fout Powers. allies of Sweden, 
That deerce of policy was irrevocably fixed, 
The Alhed Sovereigus consider the union of 
Norway to Sweden as one of the bases of the 
new system of equilibrium, as a branch of 
indemnilics which it is impassible to replace 
by any other,—The events which latterly 
occurred in Norway, the opposition which 
the decision of Europe found there, and the 
resolution which his Highness has taken to 
pit himself at the head of that opposition, 
determined the Allies of Sweden to lake the 
necessary steps for effecting the union of 
Norway, It is with this object that the un- 
dersizned have repaired to his Highness.— 
They are charged to express to him the pain- 
ful impression which his proceedings have 
produced on their Sovereigns, to sammon 
him formally to return within the line of his 
most sacred duties, and to declare te him, 
that should he refuse to yield to the general 
wish of Europe, which recals him to Den- 
mark, an unequal war will arise in the North, 
and arms will infallibly produce what per- 
suasion has in vain attempted. For this 
purpose, the army of Gen. Count Beningsen, 
as well as a corps of Prussian troops, have 
been placed at the disposal of Sweden, and the 
general blockade of Norway hasbeen resolved 
Upou in common concert with Great Britain. 
At the same time the King of Denmark, 
compromised in the eyes of Monarchs the 
ruarantees of his word, and of the treaty of 
Kiel, was justly irritated against his late sub- 
jects for the non-execution of his will. His 
Majesty resolved in consequence, through 
the intermedium of the undersigned, to 
transmit his fina! orders to the Prince the, 
Heir of his Crown, who, in quality of first 
subject, is bound to set the example of obe- 
dience to his Majesty's yet ot in Norway, 
Danes by birth, who, by refusing to return, 
will become guilty of rebellion; and to the 
Norwegians, in fine, from whom, as a last 
proof of his affection, he should endeavour 
to avert the horrors of a destructive war.— 
The adoption of this resolution by his Da- 
nish Majesty, and the orders which the ua- 
dersigned have received from their respec- 
tive Courts, characterise the nature of their 
special mission. The undersigned deem ~ 
themselves compelled to declare, that they 
are by no means mediators between Norway 
and Sweden, but rather Commissioners— 


heralds at arms, if the expression may be 
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used—charged with carrying into execution 
in its full extent the treaty of Kiel, and the 
stipulations guaranteed by their Sovereigns. 
However, the knowa character of his High- 
ness, the rectitude of his intentions, the ge- 
neral esteem of Europe for the Norwegian 
nation, and the wish to effect the union of 
the two kingdoms without the eilusion of 
blood, have induced the undersigned to 
enter into modifications which they acknow- 
ledge are not within the literal meaning of 
their instructions; they have yielded to the 
wish to furnish his Highness with the most 
honourable means of descending from the 
eminent place to which circumstances have 
uofortunately raised him; and they have 
- with pleasure lent themselves to every ar- 
rangement which could prevent the charac- 
ter of his Highness from suffering, and to 
stipulate immunities for the Norwegian 
pevple.—They have thought, that in so; 
doing, they in no respect departed fro.a the 
liberal intentions of his Swedish Majesty ; 
bul they could not regard the following ar- 
rangements to which they have acceded, 
as articles stipulated and agreed upon, until 
they had received the assent of that mo- 
narch.—fHis Highness Prince Christian 
Frederick has positively declared, that he 
could unly replace in the hands of the Diet, 
the rights which he had received from the 
nation. The convocation of the Diet was 
in consequence deemed necessary, and the 
time for effecting this convocation and se- 
curing its deliberations becomes the object 
of negociation. A truce was proposed by 
his Highness: the undersigned were anxious 
t second his wishes; but the various con- 
ditions which they proposed were all suc- 
cessively rejected. At length, upon mature 
deliberation, they have the honour to sub- 
mit to his Highness the expression of in- 
tentions from which they cannot depart.— 
The basis of the armistice are : 

1. A solemn engagement from his Highness to 
the King of Sweden and his august Allies, to re- 
sign into the hands of the nation assembled by 
its representatives, all the rights which he has 
received from it, and to employ all his influence 
with the people, to induce them to consent to 
the union. 

2. The country between the Glommen and the 
Swedish frontier shall be evacuated by the Nor- 
wegian troops, as well as the isles of Walcheren, 
and the fortresses of Frederickstadt, with its ci- 
tadel, Frederickshall, Fredericstein,and Kongs- 
vinger. The country shall be declared neutral, 
and the fortresses shall be occupied by Swedish 
troops. 

3. After the occupation of the fortresses, the 
blockade of Norway shall be raised, in respect 
to the ports of Christiania, Christiansand, and 
Bergea, with the necessary mnedifications, and 
during the period of the truce, 
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After giving in this ultimatum, with rez)j 
to which the undersigned demand a cate 
rical answer, they also address themselves ty 
his Highness, in order to learn his resolutigg 
in regard to the letter of his Danish Majesiy, 
They have, at the same time, the honour i, 
declare to his Highness, that whatever mp, 
be his answer to this Official Note, they yj 
consider their negociations as terminated, 
and will demand their passports, whether fo, 
the purpose of continuing to bring about tly 
union of the two kingdoms in a pacific ma. 
ner, or to follow up an ineffectual negocia. 
tion by more efficacious measures, The 
size with eagerness this opportunity of pre. 
senting to his Royal Highness the expres. 
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0 
sion of their profound respect. ——(Siened) 7" ao 
Srercentescu,Or torr, Foasrer, Maarey y right: 

Christiania, July 7, 1814. cits 
To his Highness Prince Christian Frederick ¥. 
of Denmark. ecide, | 
dogan equal 
Tas Answer or His Masesry. phoura 
To the Note from you Gentlemen, ths Norw 
Envoys of the Courts allied to Swedes, ackno 
charged with a special mission to Norway, | own | 
hasten to reply conformably with my datie expo 
to the people of Norway, and to the regard ges wi 
due to the overtures you are commissioned ding t 
to make.—The happiness of Norway is the Bt you 
sole object of my actions. The Norwegian inced, 
nation, delivered from the oath of fidelity to i _ 
the King of Denmark, and not acknowledg. euto 
ing his power to cede them in full Sovereign- patust 
ty and property to the King of Sweden, a efere 
well as justly irritated by learning it wasa prowh 
prerinn condilion that Swedish troops Is ‘I 
should take possession of fortresses never 0c- yes 
eupied by Danish troops during the union, rewil 
wished tu avail themselves of those rights, sen : 
which in similar cases belong, according to th ' 
public opinion, to every nation.—Aware of he. 
this general sentiment, which an inveterate nintssi 
hatred between bordering nations rendered Tot 
more marked than ever, I perceived that in- tif 


ternal disturbances and anarchy would result 
from a forced union ; and J put myself al the 
head of the nation, in order to prevent these 
calamities. The regard due to the Sove 
reignty which resides in the nation itsell, 
made me assemble a Diet, and it formed 4 
Constitution calculated to consolidate the 
happiness of the people. Their affection avd 
confidence offered me the Crown, which | 
then thought it my daty to accept ; and de 
sirous of contributing to the happiness of the 
people, I was persuaded that the indepen 
dence of Norway, under aGovernment which 
the nation itself had formed, and an alliance 
with Sweden, guaranteed, by the great 
Powers, which should secure the repose of 
the North with that of the Norwegian people, 
who wish only to live free among their rocks, 
would be the most desirable state of things 
for Norway. 1.founded my hopes on the ap- 
plication, in our favour, of the same prisc!- 
ples in suppert of which such generous ef 
forts had been lavished in Germany and ™ 
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9] 
serwise decided ; the deelarations which 
4 have made, persuade me that the safety 
Norway demands that we should yield to 
law of the strongest ; and I perceive that 
bese same Powers, not wishing to bring the 
lamities of war on Norway, are desirous of 
ending to every thing that may secure as 
ch as possible the happiness of Norway 
ited to Sweden. I even see it in my power 
stipulate for the welfare of' Norway, by 
be sacrifice of a situatioa personally flatter- 
«to me. Ido not hesitate to make such 
rifice, ina manner worthy of a man of 
nour, worthy of the crowu which I wear, 
pd of the people who have conferred it on 
You have recognised that it is only 

io the hands of the Diet that I can resign 
y rights; and it js also only that assembly of 
» representatives of the nation which can 
cide, whether the nation should prefer an 
nequal struggle for its independence to the 
pnourable conditions which shall be offered 
Norway asa kingdom united to Sweden. 
acknowledge it to be my duty to make 
own to the nation the dangers to which it 


§ exposed, and to represent to it the ad vau- 
ges which must be secured to it on ils ac- 


ding toa constitutional union with Sweden; 
yt you know me snfficiently to be con- 


inced, that, faithful to my engagements, I 


ill never separate my fate from it’s, in the 
eut of a brave, though useless, resistance 
gaiust the united forces of Europe, being 
clerred to an henourable reconciliation, 
br which { shall employ all my credit. 


tis to this effect that 1 have wrilten the let- 


rto the King of Sweden, acopy of which is 
prewith subjoined, and by which I accede to 

ur first basis for the truce which you also 
we deemed necessary, and which 1 demand 
f the King of Sweden, ou honourable and 
linissible conditions. 


To the second basis of the truce, I reply, 


pat if the point at issue be the rupture of ne- 


ociations which can alone lead to an amica- 


Pc union, 1 willaccede to the evacuation 


the country, between the Glommen and 


he Swedish frontier, as well as of the isles of 


ualoerne, and the fortresses of Frederick- 
een and Fredericstadt, by the Norwegian 
ops, on condition that the territory, as 
cll as the fortresses, be neutral during the 
roustice. Kongsvinger being on the north 
auk of the Glommen, anda league om this 
¢ the neutralized ground, | think it will 
the proper to insist on its evacuation. Io 
gard to the occupation of the fortresses by 
redish troops, I deem it my duty to repre- 
at to you, that conditions which have once 
ready animated the whole people to the de- 
nce of the country ought not to be re-de- 
lauded, if it is wished to soothe the public 
ind; that the inevitable consequence of 
entrance of Swedish trsops would be a 
rising of the people, and that, in that 

> L must prefer war against the enemy to 

‘6. civil war which I should have occasioned 
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by outraging the Constitution in the eyes of 
the whole nation, by a criminal weakness. Pf 
the King of Sweden wish an amicable union 
and not war, he will not insist On this, and 
will accede to the proposal which I have 
made to him of leaving the two fortresses of 
Fredericsteen and Fredericstadtin the custody 
of the citizens of these cities. The evacua- 
tion of these two fortresses by the Norwegian 
troops, which leave them without the neces. 
sary defence, will give every military advan- 
tace to the Swedes : and when I consider the 
generous scutiments which should guide his 
Swedish Majesty, I trust that that Monarch 
will at the same time be satisfied to fix the 
neutral ground on the east bank of the Glom- 
meu to a circle of three leagues around these 
fortresses. With respect to the third basis, 1 
mustalso observe to you, tliat the proposed 
raising of the blockade of Norway, which I 
consider as a condition inseparable from the 
truce, and asan unequivocal mark of the hu- 
manity and benevoleuce of the Allied Powers 


towards the people of Norway, must also be 


extended to all points of the coast, if it is 
wished that it be regarded as a real benefit. 
Any other condition would give rise to embar- 
rassments and perpetual quarrels, which might 
toe easily lead to a rupture of the armistice, 
and of the negociations censequent thereon. 
I have also demanded this of the King of 
Sweden, and I hope that he will acknowledge 
the truth of all these observations on the sab- 


} ject of the raising of the blockade, if it be 


wished to avoid every thing that might yet 
bring on a disastrous warin the North. I 
will furnish Major-General Petersen and my 
Aide-de-Camp, Captain Holsteen, with my 
full powers to conclude the truce at Frede- 
ricshald, or at Swinemund : and I si@cerely 
wish that this negociation may be happily 
terminated, and be only preliminary to re- 
conciliation aud amicable union. © 1 demand 
the guarantee of the Allied Powers for the 
truce, and for the propositions regarding the 
bases of union, to which his Swedish Majesty 
sha Iiplease to accede. On the subject of the 
King of Denmark’s letter, as to which I ab- 
stain from all reflection, I shall beg of you to 
take charge of my reply.’ Lt will contain: in 
few words the declarations which my present 
position and my honour bave required my 
making to you, and of which you have ac- 
knowledged the weight, It will shew his 
Majesty that it is impossible for me to follow 
his orders until the Diet, or the fate of arms 

shall have decided the future condition of 
Norway: and for the rest 1 must leave it to 
his wisdom and his comeree —— he 
judge it proper to carry into effect his threats 
cestest ie aa the Danish officers, which 

however, would change greatly my personal 
situalion, and the line of conduct which I 
have resolved to pursue. This Note being the 
last I shall have to hand over to ¥ou, Geatle- 
men, Envoys oe i Allied € va seine 
this opportunity of begging you to be per- 
canted ul the very saditcume consideration 
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with which I subscribe myself,— Your alfee- 
tionate, Cuaistia® Facverick 

(Signed) Ho.ren. 

Christiania, July 13, 1814. 

Lerrer to tue Kine or Swevey. 

Sir aud Brother,—There is nething on 
earth so yalurdle to ine as the satisfaction of 
a good conscience. This | have vever for- 
feited; aud 1 stil! desire, that my conduct 

dmay be directed as honour and as duty pre- 
Scribe.—It is with these sentiments 1 have 
been induced to place myself at the head of 
a people, who, released from their allegiance 
to their King, sigh only for independence, 
and have teudered to me all their affectious 
and confidence. | have sworn to defend 
the Constitution, aud shall readily lay down 
my life in support of their rights and inde- 
pendence: | have not forgotten, however, 
that Lam likewise responsible for their hap- 
piness. Now that all Lurope has declared 
agaiust Norway, against that cause which | 
defend with uo other means than those af- 
forded by my country, such considerations 
resent a uecessily against whieh it would be 
mmpossible to contend.—'That | have never 
been misied by personal motives, I shall 
evince by restoring the crown. into the hands 
of the nation who conferred it on me. 1 
choose rather to save Norway than to reign 
over her: bul before lL coascnt to separate 
myself from a peeple te whom | am at pre- 
sent united by the most sacred ties, i am 
anxious to secure their happivess by a gua- 
rantee of the Coustitution,and other stipu- 
lations, to serve as bases to the union with 
Sweden. | shall assemble the Diet, and 
make the condiiions known to the nation. 
I shall point out to them all the perils to 
which they will be exposed by a brave but 
-fruitless persevera ce isthe contest. If the 
nation accept the conditions, I shall in- 
stantly abdicate the Throne; if they reject 
them, my fate shall not be separated from 
theirs. . Before, however, 1 convoke the 
Diet, I desire that two important points may 
‘be previously arranged.—First. That the 
bases of the union be accepted by Sweden, 
under the guarantee of the four Powers 
whose Envoys are present.—Secoadly, That 
the deliberations be free and mature, and to 
-this end thal a suspension of hostilities be 
agreed on.—I am sensible that the advan- 
tages to result from a suspension of arms de- 
sacrifices en my side. ‘These sacrifices 

are expressed in the projet of armistice 
‘which lannex. The Envoys of the Allied 
‘Powers have contended that the Swedish 
‘troops should occupy the fortresses ; but I 
have not been able to concede this poiat, 
both because the Coastitution restraims me, 
and because | well know, from the character 
of my nation, that they would not suffer, 
‘without opposition, the entrance of Swedish 
troops within -their fro tiers, 1 am com: 
pelled, therefore, to prefer the misfortunes 


ofa foreign to the horrors of a civil war. I 
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coufidently rely; however, ort Your wisdo, 
Sir, in assenting toé the means of AVOidine ; 
war which weet reader the projected win 
inadmissible, aud entail upon the Swedig 
uation as mauy calainities as on the peo 
whom you desire to govern, and whom \y 
cannot cenciliate so éffectually as by me, 
sures Of mildness, bya respect for publy 
opinion, and a relaxation of the blocka, 
measures which will be considered as dey). 
ved from your generosity, and your regay 
for the welfare of this people.— My situatiq 
is painful, but my affection for the Norv 
gians remains the same.—If you accept tly 
terins of the armistice aud the bases of ip 
union, | pledge my word to employ all th 
influence | possess in persuading the peuple 
of Norway to submit to the union as tly 
only means of security im their power- 
Honour me, Sir, with your confidence, | 
have deserved it, in cheerfully subscribing 
myself, your Majesty's, &c. 
Curistian Freperic, 
Christiania, July 13, (814. 
Note to the Exvoys of the Auuiep Powe 
Nore B. 
Although you, Geutlemen, Envoys of te 
Allicd Powers, charged with a special mis 
sion in Norway, have declared that youar 
uot mediators between Norway and Sweder, 
it is Goubtless inseparable from your chira- 
ter to be the guarantees of such stipulatios 
as shall be agreed to between the two king 
doms. itis with this view that | invite yo 
io give me the assurance that you-will gu- 
rantcve the bases of union which the Kiagd 
Sweden may accept, as well as the ariistit 
in all the points that may be definitive'y# 
ranged for the period of its duration—l 
the Commissiovers of the Allied Powers 
quiesce, | am equally desirous that the 
should assist in settling differences of as 
rious nature, which may arise during thes 
mistice; and I shall submit to their dec 
sion whether the period ought to be soft 
prolonged as to enable the Diet to close 
deliberations without: interruption. |r 
quire of you to guarantee, so long as 
armistice shali continue, the raisiag of it 
blockade by the maritime forces of E 
and Russia, in order that commerce! 
free navigation, both wit regard to ™ 
portation and exportation, be restored ? 
the ports of Norway, and likewise that p@ 
mission to ship grain-and other provisio® 
for Norway be immediately given ote 
mark, and in the ports of the Baltic, as ¥ 
as in England, Holand, and the White“ 
ifthe exportation of corn from Archa 
for the province of Drontheim, for Nott 
land and Finmark, must be limited, 
quire 35,000 zetverts.—I would again ° 
your attention to the situation of thé Ke 
of Deamark, as it allects this country. Y# 
will admit that the King of Denmark! 
done the utmost in his power to cary © 
treaty of Kiel into effect. The evils 
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he assists in imposing upon his antient sub- 
| jects, who have givea to him unexampled 


proofs of their fidelity, exceed those limits 
which humanity prescribes to Sovercigns, 
li is fit that he revoke these rigorous mea- 
sures. The circumstances in which I am 
placed direct my conduct; the King of 
Denmark can have no influence on the fate 
of Norway. It is consequently cruel to 
make him answerable; and I invite you to 
employ your good offices with your respec- 


, live Sovereigns to relieve him from this eb- 


livition, and that his subjects, after so many 
sullvrings, may have no more numerous and 
foreign armies to maintain.—I require your 
answer to this Note, Gentlemen, before you 
quit Norway, accompanied, be assured, by 
the good wishes of all those who have had 
the opportunity of knowing you, and who 
have learned to esteem you as highly as 
does, your's, &c. Cristian Preverick. 
Christiania, July 13, 1814. 

Axswer or THe Envoys to nis Hicuness 

Peince Caristian Freperick. 

The undersigned have received the com- 
munications which his Highness Prince 
Christian Frederick of Denmark has thought 
proper to transmit to them.—In presentin 
their Note of the 7th ult. they had flattered 
themselves that in entering into the views of 
his Highness for the convocation of the 
Diet, and the negociation of an armistice, 
ihey would probably succeed in removing 
every considerable difficulty, and obtain a 
confidence which might admit their propo- 
sitions without restriction. Not one of the 
three points, however, submitted by the un- 
dersigned has been fully accepted as part of 
the basis of an armistice. Each has suffered 
modifications which, if they do not annul 
the general effect, at least render doubtful 
the concurrence of his Swedish Majesty.— 
Without entering into any details which 
could only give rise to fresh discusstuns, 
they feel theneal ide obliged to declare, that 
the concessions demanded as bases of the 
union are not compensated by any advan- 
tages afforded by the proposed armistice.— 
The undersigned are therefore compelled to 
rest their hopesof the success of their nego- 
ciation upon the generosity of the King of 
“weden ; and painful as it 1s to see all their 
eflorts for the accomplishment of a pacific 
union frustrated, they are still happy to sub- 
mit entirely to the conscience of his Swedish 
“Majesty, the acceptance of his Highness’s 
propositions, in order thereby to furnish 
him with an occasion of commenciag by a 
signal benefit the exercise of his influence 
over Norway.—With respect to the gua- 
rantee of the bases of union, the armistice, 
and of all the points-that shall be de- 
finitively anda by Sweden, 
the undersi are convinced, that none of 
the Powers of whom they are the represen- 

tives, nor even Sweden herself, will object 
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to this act of justice. Indeed, the raisin 

the blockade, if bis Swedish Majesty shal 

consent to it, necessarily involves the revo* 
cation of all those belligerent measures 
which were taken against Norway. The eb- 
servations added by his Highness with re~ 
spect to the painful situation of Denmark, 
induce the undersigned lo rentar’sy thal the 
resolution of the Prinee to place himself at 
the head of an illegitimate opposition, is the 
sole.cause of the misfortunes of his true 
country, and that he might at_ence have 
spared to Deumark the suspicions of the Al- 
lied Powers, and to the undersigned the 
chagrin of stating this in an official Note. 
—At the close of this communication, ‘pe 
undersigned have the honour to ask of lie 
Highness, a last proof of his frankness, iw 
the publication of their official Notes aa 
speedily as possible, They demand this oa 
the precios that Norway should be informed 
of all the dangers to which she is exposed, 
and of the real object of their mission.— 
The departure of the undersigned being ir- 
revocably fixed for Sunday the 17th of July, 
they have the houour to present to bis 
Highness their homage, and the reiterated 
assurances of their profound respect,—— 
STEIGENTESCH, OnLorr, Forster, MARTENS. 

Christiania, July 15, 1814. 
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THE SpanisH ConsTiIrurIon. 


(Concluded from the Register of July 23.) 
Art. 262. All civil and erimina!] causes shall 
be tried within the jurisdiction of their par- 
ticular courts.---280. All Spaniards possess 
the right, of which they cannot be dispes- 
sessed, of settling their differences by ar- 
bitration, at the will of the parties.---2832. 
Thealcaide of every village shall, in bim- 
self, exercise the oflice of conciliator; and 
he who has to complain of civil and per- 
sonal injury, shall apply for his mecia- 
tion.----286. The laws shall regulate 
the administration of justice, in crimmal 
causes, in such.a manner, that the trials 
may "be commenced withott delay, and 
crimes effectively and promptly punished.--- 
287. No Spaniard can be imprisoned, 
without authentic information of the deed 
committed ; which must, according to law, 
deserve corporeal punishment, and an order 
given by the justice, before whom the de- 
position was taken, for his commitment.--- 
290. The prisoner, before conimitment, 
shall be taken to the magistrate, who shall 
take his deposition, unless particular cir- 
cumstances should prevent it; in that case 
he shall be kept in custody, as a detained 
person, and the justice shall hear his de- 

osition within twenty-four hours.---291. 

he prisoner’s deposition shall not be taken 
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on oath; as, on criminal matters, no per- 
son shall swear upon his own act.---292. In 
flagrant orimes, every delinquent may be 
arrested, and any person may arrest and 
carry Lim before a magistrate: taken into 
custody, he shall be proceeded against, 
accoyding te the form directed ia the pre- 
ceding articles,---293. If the magistrate 
should resolve to commit the prisoner, or 
detain him im custody, he shall draw out 
the case, with an order for the same, and 
transmit a copy to the alcalde, who shall 
enter it on the arrest book: without this 
requisite, the alcalde shall admit no pri- 
soner as such, under the most heavy re- 
sponsibility.--294. Property shall only be 
ut under sequestration when the action is 
Feat for some crime of pecuntary re- 
sponsibility; and then only to the extent 
of such amount.---295. No person shall be 
committed to prison who offers bail, unless 
under circumstances in which the law ex- 
pressly forbids accepting it.---296. Bail 
may be granted to a prisoner, at any 
period of the trial, should it appear he is 
not hable to corporeal punishment.----297T. 
The prisons shal} be corstracted so as to 
secure, but not to distress the prisoners; 
the alcalde shall therefore be careful to 
keep them in custody; and, in solitary 
confinement, those whom the magistrates 
shall order, but never in subterraneous or 
unwholesome dungeons.---298. He shall 
_ be directed by the laws how often to visit 
prisons; when no prisoner shall be 
excused from presenting himself, under 
any pretence whatsocver,----299. An al- 
calde,, who shall neglect any of the duties 
a out in the preceding articles, shall 
‘be puvished as guilty of false imprison- 
ment; which crime shall be included in 
‘the criminal code.---300. Within twenty- 
four hours the prisoner shall be acquainted 
with the cause of his confinement, and the 
name of his accuser, should there be any.--s 
$01. At the time of taking the prisoner’- 
deposition, or confession, all the docu- 
ments and evidence of the witnesses shall 


be read to him, with their names: and, | 
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by the laws.---303, Neither the rack, nor 
any violence, shall be used to extort con. 
fession.---304. The penalty of confiscation 
of property shall never be imposed.—305, 
No punishment, for any crime whatscever, 
shall fall, in any respect, upon the family ; 
but its whole weight rest on him who has 
incurred it.---306. The house of no Spas 
niard can be taken from him, or destroyed, 
punless under particular eireumstances, 
pointed out by law, fer the public good, or 
in defence of the state. —307. If it should 
hereafter appear to the Cortes necessary 
to make a distinction between the mayis- 
trates of civil and criminal justice, ticy 
shall establish such as may appéar to them 
convenient.—308. It is in the pewer of 
the Cortes to deeree the cessation of any 
of the preceeding forms, for personal ar- 
rests, in all or any part of the monarchy, 
whenever particular circumstances, affect- 
ing the security of the state, may tre 
wire it. 

Chap. IX. Of Public Education.~ 
Art. 366. Introductory schools shall be 
established in every town throughout the 
kingdom, in which children shall be taught 
to read, write and cypher; the catechism 
of the Roman. Catholic Religion, and a 
brief exposition of natural and civil dutice 
and obhgations.— 367. Measures shall also 
be immediately taken to found a competent 
number of universities, and other estab- 
lishments, fcr the promotion. of literature 
and the fine arts—-368. The plan of 
general instraction shall be the same, 
throughout the kingdom ; the Constitution 
of the monarchy shall be expounded in all 
the universities, and in the literary estab- 
lishments where divinity and 
taught.---369, A committee shall be formed 
of persons of known judgment and learning, 
to which, under the authority of the Go- 
vernment, shall be intrusted the direction 
and inspection of public education.---370. 
The Cortes, by means of special decrees 
and -plans, shall regulate the important 
object of public education.---371. Every 





















































Spaniard possesses liberty to write, print, 


ehould there be any with whom he is not | and publish, his political ideas, without any 


acquainted, every information on the sub- | <M 
ject shall be given him.---302. From this | under the restrictions and responsibility 
time all proceedings shall be public, ac- | 7 : 


cording to the form and manner directed 
ee cee 










previous licence, permission, or revision, 


established by law. 
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